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U3RM1MS FOR GHAM 



M!f LECTURE tonight is one of a series of public lectures 
in the Faculty of Social Studies. Each lecture is intended to 

inform the public on the work of a particular department and 
to indicate how it is related to the social needs of Ghana. 

For a department like mine - the Department of Library 
Studies, the answer is relatively straight-forward because we 
are so directly involved. We teach professional courses which 
are designed to meet immediate practical social needs, in our 
case the needs of the libraj^y profession. In the words of my 
title our purpose is to produce • librarians for Ghanal* 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

The lecture oould hardly be given at a more appropriate 
time. It was twenty-five years ago this v/eek that the first 
step in West Africa was taken towards this end. The history 
of librarianship in Ghana, and indeed in West Africa, may be 
said to have begun in Ilarch 1 944 with the arrival of Ivliss Pegan, 
an experienced librarian, assigned by the British Council to 

rxin a training course for library assistants at Achimota. 

Before that time this part of Africa had no librarians. 

The nearest approach to a library, in the strict sense of a 

collection of books organized for the service of readers, was 

the Achimota College Library. It was in that library that 



I-Iiss Fegan settled down to her task. World War II was still 
in progress and it is an interesting reflection that Britain, 

with her resources, human and material, stretched almost to 
breaking point, should choose this moment for the development 
of a new profession in her West African colonies* 

In the event Mss Fegan* s training course lasted for one 
year only and produced a mere handful of library assistants at 
a sub— prof essional level. Her other proposals became more 
permanently effective and resulted vdthin a few years in the 
establishment of public library services in Ghana, Nigeria 
and later Sierra Leone, 

LIBRARY DEVELOPIIENT 

Since that time the development of libraries not only in 
West Africa but throughout the v;orld has advanced at a 
continually increasing pace. The world has been experiencing 
an explosion of printed matter for which no adequate prep- 
arations were made by those concerned, iiiy own profession more 
perhaps than any other has been overtaken by these events. 

The demand for librarians when I entered university was so 
negligible that nobody thought of it as a possible career. 

The training facilities were meagre, little thought had been 
given to what sort of training was required, and the result 
as time went on was a widening gap bet^yeen supply and demand, 
both in actioal numbers and in professional competence. 



Marshall McLtihan may be right; typographic man may have 

run his course j and today, 500 years after the invention of 

2 

printing, we may be entering a new Electronic Age; but as 
a university audience knows only too v;ell the printed book is 

still Tidth us and still increasing in numbers. In Britain 
alone last year over 30,000 nev/ titles appeared, rimning into 
hundreds of millions of copies and thousands of millions of 
pages. That figure covers books alone. Add periodicals, 
newspapers, reports, photostats, and all the various micro- 
copies; add also all the other forms of document which modern 
man uses to record his 'v/it, wisdom, observations, and dis- 
coveries, and you have a mass of material which is in danger 
of submerging the hiiman race, or at any rate those members of 
it whom fortune has made literate. 

It is the fate of librarians to attempt to prevent this 
ultimate disaster. It is our fimction to bring order into the 
world of documentation, to select from the flood material 
needed for specific purposes, to arrange what we select and to 
make it available. The task requires a strong head, a stea^ 
purpose, and many other things besides. It is a long cry from 
the days when a career in librarianship was thought suitable 
for ailing gentlemen too shy to face the facts of life. 

To return to Hiss Pegan and the Achimota course: Miss Pagan 
Vfas a remarkable woman and if her words had been listened to the 
libraries of G-hana would be in a better plight today. In her 



report on Library l^Teeds in v7est Africa she had this to say; 



"If the best use is to be made of the libraries 
e the libraries she proposed should be 
established in the four British V/est African 

colonie_£!^ they must be in charge, or under 
surveillance, of a trained librarian. I was 

glad to find this view was shared by most 
responsible people whom I met," 

She then v/ent on; 

"The librarians should be Africans, both to 

ensure continuity of service and (because) I 

think a well qimlified man should best serve 

3 

his own people." 

It is clear that she envisaged the course which she began 
at Achimota in 194^ as developing into a professional course, 
but this v/as not to be. The authorities responsible, the 
British Colonial Office, began to get cold feet. Yi/hen the 
continuation of the course \;as being discussed in 1945 th(^ 
advised against it, 

"The prospects of the establishment of further libraries," 
they pontificated, "in which librarians may be employed are, at 
the present time, remote,"^ 

This was in 1 945, how T,»rong they were was soon to be proved. 
V/ithin three years they v/ere desperately searching for librarians 





to staff many XicT? libraries brought into existence in Africa 
by the efforts of their own or the various colonial governments. 

These included a national public library service operated by 

the Gold Coast Library Board, two new university libraries at 

Legon and Ibadan respectively, municipal and regional services 

in Nigeria, and medical, agricultural, lega^, and other special 

libraries in the various territories. 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS FOR TOST AFBICA 

For all these libraries the bottleneck of development — 

of establishment even — was staff. It was long before ary but 

e3cpatria,tes vfore available, and in a world that was increasingly 

library-conscious these were hard to find, difficult to attract, 

expensive, and even then often inadequate in intellectual quality 

and professional tra,ining. It v/as soon apparent even to a 

Secretary of State for the Colonies that if West Africa was to 

have libraries it must produce its own librarians. And so, to 

cut a long story short, by the aid of the Carnegie Corporation 

in Nigeria, and by the country's own efforts in Ghana, library 

schools were at last established around the same time, 19^0/ 

1 961 » In Nigeria the University of Ibadan set up an Institute 
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of Librarians hip and in Ghana the Ghana Library Board founded 

6 

the Ghana Library School. The latter was later taken over by 
the University of Ghana and became the present Department of 
Library Studies. In October last year a second school vras 
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announced for Nigeria, at Ahmadu Bello University, and this is 
no\7 in operation. 

At Ibadan the course was designed from the beginning as 
a postgraduate one, though exceptions v;ore made in the first 
year or tv/o for practising librarians of some maturity. By 
last year it had supplied Nigeria with over one hundred 
qualified librarians, the great majority of them graduates 
with the additional professional qualification of the Ibadan 
Diploma of Library Studies, The output today averages 
twenty a year and despite the Civil 17ar this seems to be no 
more than meeting current demand. 

Before looking at the situation in Chana it is ’.vorth 
comparing the above with overseas figures, Britain each 
year produces more than 1100 qualified librarians of whom 

400 are graduates,"^ This loaves Nigeria, which has appro- 
ximately the same population, a long way to go to catch up. 

But Britain is of course of highly industrialised country and 
hardly a fair conqjarison, A better compai’ison would be 
Nev7 Zealand, T/hich like Nigeria is dependent on primary 
products, and almost wholly agricultural, Nevr Zealand, has 
a single National Library School, v/ith an output slightly 
higher than Ibadan's, an average of 26 per annum, from a 

g 

similar one year postgraduate diploma course. But New 
Zealand's population is under three million and to provide a 



relatively comparable library service Nigeria v/ould need nearly 
twenty times as many, i.e, nearly 500 qualified librarians a 

year. On the same basis G-hana would need over twice as many 
as Nev; Zealand, that is some 60 new librarians a year. 

Obviously in both cases these figures can only be regarded 
as ultimate aims, when the two countries have achieved complete 
literacy. But they are not unreasonable aims, even vrithin a 
purely agricultural economy and without significant industrial 
development. 

Given the example of Nexv Zealand, v/here libraiy development 
began only ten years before West Africa* S and of the Scandinav- 
ian countries v;ith their similar development both of primary 
industrios and of libraries, it is predictable that Ghana's 
librarios, along with other public services and communication 
media, must expand if the economy is to do likev/ise. As Ghana 
is T/ell ahead of Nigei-ia in economic development, with a per 
capita income some four times as groat, we can expect it to 
be relatively more advanced in library development also. In 
some respects this has been so. In public library service 
Ghana long ago developed a system which surpassed anything in 
Nigeria except that of the latter's Eastern Region, now 
unhappily put out of action by the civil war. But in recent 
years Ghana's library development has slowed dovm v.'hile Nigeria's 
has accelerated. 
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Nouhcre is this more apparent than in professional educa- 
tion, Both countries began their ovm training schemes at the 

same time, in I960/61 . Bet\7een then and the end of last 

academic year, 1 967/68, Nigeria has produced approximately one 
g 

hundred, and G-hana forty, professional librarians. It is not 
houovor the numerical difference v:hich is significant so much 

as the extent and degree of odixsation and training. The great 
majority of the Nigerians have a post-graduate professional 
qualification. This means that by the time they are accepted 
into the profession they have behind them at least three years 
of a \inlvorsity first degree ; :>urxre, plus a year’s concentrated 
professional training. Those ivho have successfully completed 
both courses ho,ve demonstrated, if nothing else, tha,t they 
possess considerable staying pov;er. But they have naturally 
done a lot more than that. They have mixed for four yee,rs 
T/ith the country’s academic best, both teachers and fellow 
students, they have become acquainted with the literature of 
specific subjects to a degree not normally found outside the 
university, they have come to knov/ by daily use a large 
library vri.th experienced staff, fine collections, and effective 
modern services, 

&HANA LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Those who have qualified in Ghana form t \70 groups : the 
first come from the Ghana Library School, and the second from 



its successor, the Department of Library Studies for which 
I am speaking tonight. The former group numbers thirty, all 

of whom took the British Library Associa-tion first qualifica- 
tion, the Associateship or A,LoA. This Library Association 
course v/as geared to in-service training and provided a close 
acquaintance v/ith the practical procedures and techniques of 
the profession. It was not a unj.versity course, its minimum 
entry standa,rd was lower, and it could bo completed in under 
tv/o years. Any comparison bet^veen it and a postgraduate 
diploma course or a university first degree course is invidious. 
They are different kinds of courses intended for different 
purposes. 

DEPARTIIENT OF LIBRARY STUDIES 

The second group of G-hana professionals consists of the 
successful graduates of this University's bachelor course in 
Library Studies. They numbered ten and they have to their 
credit three years of a university first degree course. This 
comprised a mixed course ef library studies a.nd. certain 
subjects from the B.A, General course leading to a B.A. 

General degree in Library Studies, It v;as phased out after 
the first year so that only those admitted that year completed 
the course. It has now been replaced by a two year post- 
gra.duate diploma course. 
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The net result of these various efforts in G-hana has been 
an average . annual addition of five to the country's professional 
librarians^ With the present intake of students it vrill be 
even loss during the next year or so. This number, less than 
four a year, does not meet normal replacement and ATastago, 
let alone allow for aiiy development of the country's libraries, 
THE FUTIJliE 

The immediate prospcot for the profession is as you can 
see, hardly a cheerful one. The old bottleneck, the lack of 
experienced staff — I say 'experienced' advisedly and not 
'qualified' — is still with us. However, there arc glimmers 
of light. Last year the Department of Library Studies v;as 
reduced to a single lecturer. This year two of the three 
vacant posts, a professorship and a senior lectureship, have 
been filled, A nev/ building has just been completed and the 
department is no\; equipped to give professional training of 
a kind appropriate to the Ghanaian siti:iation. During the 
discussion following my talk I hope there vn.ll be a chance 
for me to say soraothing of other v;ays in which we hope to 
help the profession. Meanwhile I must confine myself to the 
existing diploma course. 

Our diploma course, as already noted, is a post-graduate 
one, open only to university graduates with a good degree who 
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are judged to have the requisite qualities of mind, personality 
and temperament to make satisfactory librarians. It consists 

at present of tuo parts: the first covers one academic session, 
ending v/ith five \7ritten examination papers. The second part 
requires the completion of a i7ritten bibliography or thesis and 
practical experience in an approved library. Successful 
completion of the two parts is rev/arded by a fiploma of 
Library Studios , (Dip,L,S.), 

This post-graduate diploma course is in line v/ith 
current professional edixjational practice in other English- 
spealcing parts of the world. The only differences are (a) 
that other such courses are normally of one year’s duration 

only, and (b) that in Amerioa the award is not a diploma but 

, 10 
a Master’s degree, 

ENTMNCE TO THE LIBEARY PROFESSION 

Until the last few years G-hana’s librarians gained their 
professional qualifications through the Library Association 
(London), by a combination of in-service training, correspond- 
ence course, and ustially a final period of full time work in a. 

British library school such as Loughborough or the ET.W, Poly- 
technic, Qualification in such ways is no longer possible. 

Pull time study at a library school is required from the 
beginning and this means in effect that entry to the profession 
for G-hanaians must be through the University of G-hana diploma 



course. I have already indicated the general nature of this 
and I want no;v to give you some idea of its detail. 

SELECTION 

First, selection, because it should be emphasised that 
the minimiMi requirement is only minimum . Not every graduate 
will make a librarian. Qualities of personality ejid tem- 
perament and character are important; sg is the nature of the 
degree, and its standard. All this is assessed by reference 
to the applicant's record and ty personal interviev;. The 
main requirements are intelligence, intellectual curiosity, 
good sense and judgement j interest in books, evidence of wide 
reading, and on the personal side integrity of character, 
sense of order, patience and determination, A knowledge of 
languages is always an asset. There is a.lvmys a place in a 
Fest African university library, for insta-nce, for someone Virith 
a good knowledge of Arabic or French, A scientific background 
is valuable because so much of a library's work lies with 
scientists and their literature, and beca-use so few scientists 
are offering for our profession, A combination of science 
and the major langua-ges of scientific and technical literature, 
for example Russian and German in addition to English, is 



invaluable 



THE SYLLABUS 



The subjects covered in the syllabus are: 

■ (1 ) Cataloguing and classification , involving the prin- 
ciples underlying the arrangement of books in libraries, their 
listing in author and shelf lists and other librcjry catalogues, 
and the indexin.g of their contents. This is basic to o-ll librar- 
ianship and takes up a large part of the year's work. Much of 
it is practical, but with the coming of the computer more 
attention has to be ^iven to the theoretical basis. There is 
particular need in the profession for men of special mathematical 
and philosophical abilities to a.pply themselves in this area, 

(2) Bibliograph y. This falls into two main divisions 

(a) Reference work, lea,rning to know and use the tools 
of a librarian's tra.de, bibliographies of special subjects, 
guides, handbooks, and the general reference \70rks such as 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias and yearbooks. This goes with a 
training in v;hat vre call Assistance to Readers, 

(b) Historical or Analytical Bibliography, This deals 
with tlie physical structure of books and other documents, 

the history of book production, printing, binding, illustrating, 
etc,, the present state of these arts, and the application of 
such knowledge in literary criticism, detection of forgeries, 
preservation of books, and so on. 
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(3) History of libraries and librarians hip 

In any profession an understanding of the present lies in 

its past, in its historical development. It is v/ith this in 
mind that v;e trace the history -Of libraries. Emphasis is 
given to the librajries of West Africa, to their historical 
and social background and to the development of librarianship 
in this part of the v;orld. Related ma.ttors such as the book 
trade, publishing, bookselling, etc, are also dealt pri.th to 
complete the picture, 

( 4 ) Admirdstration , 

Here an attempt is made to introduce students to the 
principles of a,dministration, and in particular the planning 
of libraries, the essentials of their budgetting, organizational 
structure, problems of staffing, the development of library 
routines, pu'^lic relations, communication or reporting, and 
so on, 

PURPOSE OF THE COURSE 

Obviously a grea,t deal is packed into one year, and even 
then mary aspects of r/ork in different typos of library have 
to bo omitted. But v;e are not aimirig to turn out librarians 
fiilly competent to tackle any professiona-1 joti in any individual 
library. This is impossible. Librarians, like medical 
practioners and laisyers and any other professionals, are made 
by practical experience and don't emerge fully fledged from 



an academic course^ All that the academic coiirse docs and 
can do is to prepare them for what lies oiiead, to lay the 

theoretical basis so tha.t they have some understanding of 
v/hat it's all about, to see that they understand the guiding 
principles, e,nd that they gain sufficient knowledge of its 
literature to ena.ble them to use it whenever and wherever 
tho need arises. 

Above a.11 we try to develop their judgement and critical 

* 

intelligence, because the methods of librarianship are changing 
rapidly e.nd the problems of today will not be the problems of 
tomorro’w, liuch of its traditional practice is in question, 
many cf its basic assimiptions nood re-examination. And this 
applies particularly to West Africa, Libraries are social 
institutions and transplantation from one society to another 
needs special attention to the new environment, hliich is one 
reason why Miss Fegan wo,s so right in insisting that libra,rics 



in Africa need African librarians 
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